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Her countenance 

1% So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 

I shrunk at first in awe. 
& * ® 

She is fair, 

i For Time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 


b 
ly As he too had been awed. 
fe * * * 
Ly So stately and so graceful is her form, 
Yi { thought at first her stature was gigantic, 
HES But, on a near approach, I found, in truth, 
iv 


She scarcely does surpass the middle size. 
= Miss BAILLIF. 


oo 


Ir is with peculiar feelings that we sit down to pen this 
sketch of the greatest actress that ever graced the stage 
of this, or perhaps any nation; an actress whom those 
even who recollect a Yates, a Crawford, and a Pritchard, 
pronounce never to have been equalled. 
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Sarart Sippons, the eldest daughter of Roger Kemble, 
on whom the witch’s prediction to Banquo might be pe- 
rodied,—‘** thy children shall be actors, though thou be 
none,’’—was born on the 14th of July, 1755, at a public- 
house called the Shoulder of Mutton, at Breckuock. 

Her father being the manager of a strolliug company of 
comedians, of course frequently changed his abode, and 
the earliest theatrical anecdote, on record, of our heroine, 
is to be found in the auto-biography of Holcroft,* (the 
author of 7'he Road to Ruin) 3 who, at the time to which 
the subjoined anecdote refers, was a comedian in Roger 
Kemble’s company. We repeat the tale in Holcroft’s own 
words :— 

‘©The company of which old Mr. Kemble was the ma- 
nager, was more respectable than many other companies 
» flourishing a 
condition as to place the manager beyond the reach of the 
immediate smiles or frowns of fortune. Of this, the fol- 
lowing anecdote say be cited as an instance. 

“A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, in 
which Miss Kemble, then a little girl, was to come for- 
ward, in some part, as a juvenile prodigy. The taste of 
the audience was not, it seems, so accommodating as in 
the present day; and the extreme youth of the performer 


of strolling players; but it was not in s 


disposed the gallery to noise and uproar, instead of appro- 
bation. 

*< Their turbulent dissatisfaction quite disconcerted the 
child, and she was retiring bashfully from the stage, when 
her mother, who was a woman of high spirit, alarmed for 
the success of her little actress, came forward, and lead- 


Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 3 vols. Lon- 
don, Longman and Ce. 
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ing the child to the front of the stage, made her repeat 
the fable of the Boys and the Frogs, which entirely turned 
the tide of popular opinion in her favour. 

“What must the feelings of the same mother have 
been, when this child, afterwards Mrs. Sippons, became 
the admiration of the whole kingdom, the first seeing of 
whom was an event, in every person’s life, never to be 
forgotten ?”’ 

After the period alluded to by Holcroft, Mrs. Srppons 
performed with her father’s company regularly, but her 
devotions were more at the shrine of Cecilia than Melpo- 
mene; and she was accounted an excellent singer, though, 
we are informed, she had no knowledge of music. 

In her father’s company was Mr. Siddons, afterwards 
husband to the subject of our memoir; and his attentions 
to her, and her estimation of him, became soon obvious 
to the vigilant eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, the former 
of whom 

** With a father’s frown at last 
Sternly disapproved.” 

Her domestic circle now became irksome to her, and to 
escape from the turmoil of family squabbles, and the dis- 
agreeable necessity of cloaking her sentiments, and guard- 
ing her expressions, our heroine left her father’s house, 
and engaged herself as lady’s-maid to Mrs. Greathead, at 
Guy’s Cliff, in the county of (and near the town of) War- 
wick; this step was concurred in by her parent, who 
deemed a change of scene, might produce a change of 
sentiment in the bosom of his child, from whom he always 
predicted great things. 

In the capacity of lady’s-maid, did this wonderful wo- 
man expatriate herself from that profession of which she 
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has since been the most brilliant member. But twelve 
months probation made her heartily sick of her new em- 
ployment ; she sighed for the warm plaudits of an encou- 
raging auditory, and perhaps still more for the one voice of 
commendation, that was dearer than the praises of all the 
world beside. 

One happy morning, therefore, she bade a hasty adieu 
to her mistress, and, with a heart and purse equally light, 
flew to the arms of her lover, who, in a few moments, 
made her his, by a vow that nothing but death could sun- 
der, and our heroine resigned her glorious maiden appel- 
lation of Kemble, for the still more glorious name of 
Siddons; a name that runs no risk of being forgotten 
whilst the British stage is remembered. 


‘* Will the flame that you’re so rich in, 
Light a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit?” 


are questions very necessary, ’tis true, but seldom asked 
by young couples. Siddons-married his lovely bride for 
herself alone; ‘‘ she was every thing to him, and he to 
her was every thing;” and it was not till after the cere- 
mony, that he began to reflect that he had nothing, and 
she had nothing, and that they sat down, as Blaize says, 
to put that and that together, and ‘‘ see what it would 
make.” 

“* Necessitas non habet legem,””—so the young couple 
joined a strolling company of no great respectability ; from 
whence they received a recommendation to the Liverpool 
managers, where she speedily became a favourite. 

The fame of the provincial actress came to the ears of 
Garrick, and obtained her an immediate engagement; 
though, it should seem, he was actifated more by a desire 
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to prevent her giving her services to the rival house, than 
any wish to call her powers into action himself. 

Garrick is said to have been the cause of shelving Mrs. 
Sippons, either from a mean opinion of her talent, or a 
fear of her powers; most probably the latter. Strange as 
it may at first seem, that he could entertain a jealousy of 
a female performer, it is nevertheless perfectly consistent 
with the tenor of his general conduct. Garrick, great as 
an actor, but contemptible as a man, was a cormorant 
after applause, a glutton where flattery was the dish, nor 
could he bear any one to share it with him. When Arne 
offered the services of his accomplished pupil, why did he 
refuse her aid? did he sing himself? no ;—then she could 
not be his rival? no; but the petty tyrant knew her vocal 
exertions would create applause, and the sound was a 
thunderbolt to him, unless he was the object of it. 

The dust of the grave lies upon the British Roscius, 
and his own is intermingled with it. It is not our wish to 
drag forth unnecessarily the black page of any man’s his- 
tory, but our present memoir has forced these remem- 
brances upon us. Garrick has atoued his errors by death; 


“¢ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ;”’ 


and he is remembered as the star that will shed for ever a 
lustre on our stage, and as that only; whilst it is forgotten 
that in his grave lies the man that impeded the progress of 
Henderson, crushed the views of our Siddons, and blighted 
for ever the hopes of the promising young Frodsham. 

At the time Mrs. Sippons made her first appearance at 
Drury-lane, (i. e. in the year 1775,) Mrs. Yates was, we 
iding parts, and our 





believe, in possession of all th 
heroine played nothing (save Portia) of more importance 
L3 



















































130 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 
than the Queen, to Garrick’s Richard, and Mrs. Strick- 
land, to his Ranger. 

It is said that Mrs. Sippons supported a character in a 
farce, written by a gentleman of the press, which was 
damned at short notice; which so exasperated the autnor 
that he, attributing the failure to our heroine’s demerits, 
rather than his dramatic imbecility, seized every opportu- 
nity of lowering her estimation with the public, by attacks 
(falsely called criticisms) in the public prints. Certain it 
is, that, at the end of the season 1775, our heroine was 
informed her services were no longer required at Drury- 
lane theatre, and she quitted that stage to immure herself 
ouce more in a provincial town. 

The current history of our heroine is, that she repaired 
immediately after this to Bath ; but this is erroneous, for, 
in the summer of 1776, we find she was leading actress 
at the Birmingham theatre, which was then under the 
management of Yates, the husband of the great tragic ac- 
tress of that name. 

At Birmingham, Henderson, the unequalled represen- 
tative of Falstag’, saw her, and wrote a letter to Palmer, 
the Bath manager, (a copy of which we have unfortu- 
nately lost,) in her favour; but though his praise of her 
was unqualified, it did not obtain its object ; another lady 
had possession of her line at Bath, and possession, which 
is nine points in law, is ninety in theatricals. In the sea- 
son 1776, Henderson was the hero of the Bath stage, and 
wished therefore for the support of such an actress as Mrs. 
SIDDoNs. 

At length (we believe, in 1777,) Mrs. Sippons appeared 
before ‘‘ the most elegant audience in Great Britain,’’* 


* John Kemble thus desiguated the Bath audience, 
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and was received with merited applause. Beneath the 
fostering encouragement of her new friends, she gained 
that confidence in her own powers, that the treatment 
she had experienced in London tended to weaken. 

At Bath, she daily gained friends and patrons, Amongst 
the first may be named the late Mr. Pratt, then a bookseller 
there, a theatrical amateur, and a man of genius and learn- 
ing. Under his judicious instructions, Mrs. Sippons di- 
vested herself of a certain coldness of style and stiffness of 
manner, that were before considerable drawbacks on her 
exertions. Amongst her patrons may be named the then 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose intercession procured her 
an offer from Drury-lane, which, however, our heroine 
did not then deem it prudent to accept. 

The idol of the Bath people, her society courted off the 
stage, and her presence greeted whilst on it, our heroine 
could readily have sat down in contentment beneath the 
laurels she had there acquired, had not the wishes of her 
friends, and a little latent ambition to shine where she 
once was considered to have failed, urged her once more 
to try the metropolis. 

In the season of 1782;* she bade farewell to her friends 
and patrons at Bath, in a poetical address, written by her- 
self, a part of which we transcribe. 

- * + 
*€ Why do you quit (you’ll say,) such certain gain, 
To trust caprice and its vexatious train ? 





* It is worthy of remark, that Mrs. Siddons appeared 
in 1782; her sister (who afterwards married Mr. ‘Twiss,) 
appeared the same year. Stephen Kemble and his sister, 
(afterwards Mrs. Whitlock,) in the year following; and 
in 1784, John Kemble came out in Hamlet ; whilst Charles 
Kemble did not appear until 10 years after, and then only 
in a subordinate character. 
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What can compensate for the 1 you run? 

And what your reasous? Surely, you have none. 

Fo argue here would be your time’s abuse, 

My word I keep—my reasons 1 produce. 
{ Here ‘Mrs. Siddons brought forward her three Children. 
: There are the moles that heave me from your side, 
i Where |! was rooted—where I could have died. 
Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother’s cause 
Ye little magnets—whose influence draws 
Me from a point, where ev’ry genial breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease ; 
Sends me advent’rous on a larger main, 
In hopes that you may profit by my gain.”’ 

* * * 


Of this composition we shall say nothing; a failure in 
the writing of puetry does not detract from the capabi- 
lity of delivering it; and the subject on which she wrote, 
does not admit of much poetic beauty. We must speak, 
in those things, to the comprehension of the million. 

On the 20th of October, 1782, Mrs. Sinpons appeared 
at Drury-lane theatre, in the character of Isabella, in the 
tragedy of that name. Sheridan (then manager,) was 
astonished by her powers, and gave his sanction to the 
general eulogy provounced upon her. 

The theatre overflowed nightly, and the manager in- 
creased her salary, and gave her an extra benefit. On 
that night she appeared in Belvidera, to a house crammed 
to the ceiling. Amongst her auditors were Mr. Pigot, 
(afterwards Sir Arthur, and lately deceased,) and Mr. 
Fielding, then gentlemen of high repute at the bar; who 
were so much gratified by her perforinance, that they 
raised a subscription amongst their brethren, and pre- 
sented our heroine with one hundred guineas, accompa- 
nied by an elegant letter expressive of their estimation of 
her talents. When we consider that ‘‘ centlemen of that 
profession are rather difficult to soften,” this is perhaps 
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the most unequivocal compliment an actress ever received. 
—In June, 1783, Mrs. Sippons visited Dublin, where she 
won 

“Golden opinions of all sorts of people.” 


In the ensuing winter, his majesty, King George the 
Third, and his consort, commanded a tragedy, in which 
our heroine performed ; and the Sovereign added his voice 
to the acclamations of his subjects. 

In the summer of 1784, she visited Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, at each of which places she received flattering en- 
comiums and splendid presents ; amongst others, a large 
silver urn, with this inscription, “‘.4 reward to Merit.”— 
The donor was never known. 

Whilst Mrs. Sippons was in Ireland, an unpleasant ru- 
mour gained ground in London, which arose from a men- 
dicant claiming Mrs. Sippons for her sister; and stating 
that that favoured child of the public had refused her the 
least relief, though she was afflicted with a rheumatic af- 
fection that prevented her making any exertion for her 
own support. 

The being who made this charge was well known, till 
within these few years, in the neighbourhood of Soho; 
she was always neatly though plainly attired, walked 
with the support of crutches, and certainly bore a striking 
resemblance to our heroine. 

Some of the diurnal prints espoused her cause, and, on 
Mrs. Srppons’s first appearance in the season 1784, she 
was assailed with every demonstration of disapprobation. 
The relationship was denied in the public papers, but the 

most obvious step for refutation—prosecuting the impos- 
tor, Mrs. Sipvons refused to take, declaring, ‘that her 
religion forbade her subjecting any fellow-creature to pu- 
L5 
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nishment.’’ Mrs. Srppons professes the Roman Catholic 
faith, but this is assuredly not one of its tenets. It was 
said, at that period, that John Kemble expressly and re- 
peatedly urged her to prosecute this woman, without 
effect. This appears to us rather strange, because, if this 
woman, be she who she might, claimed to be sister to 
Mrs. Sippons, (by blood,) she must have been also sister 
to Kemble ; and, as he became equally interested, he might 
have prosecuted, though Mrs. Sippons would not. 

After much confusion, and a great deal of unpleasant 
recrimination, the public were lulled into silence ; though 
a great portion believed, and still believe the tale told by 
the unfortunate woman, and amongst that portion we 
enrol ourselves. 

Mrs. Sippons, during a long theatrical life, was always 
peculiar for parsimony. We cannot remember hearing 
that she was ever guilty of a generous action ; and, as our 
statutes do not compel relations to aid each other, we 
think it highly probable that Mrs. Sippons might have left 
her valetudinary sister to shift for herself, however little 
she might have been able to do so. 

In 1785, Mrs. Sippons had first the honour {for we 
suppose we must call it so,) of reading a play before their 
Majesties; and, after this period, she and her brother 
(John) frequently visited Buc!:iugham House and Wind- 
sor Castle, for the purpose of reciting scenes before the 
late Queen Charlotte. We should have thought the bene- 
volent George Ill. and his amiable aud elegant consort 
might have served the stage more, by witnessing perfcrm- 
ances at the theatre ; but royalty shuns exertion. 

An instance of the spirit of our heroine we are happy 
to record. The late Queen, who brought over with her 
the fulsome system of etiquette practised in the court 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. SIDDONS. 135 
from whence she came, where beggary is glad to substi- | 
tute the ceremony of rank for its splendour, took her seat 
to hear the prominent scenes from Macbeth, read by Mrs, 
Smpons and John Kemble. Mrs. Sippons read with her 





accustomed talent, but her brother perceived that she 
every moment grew paler. (She was, at that period, in 

/ 
that condition which should most awaken the sympathy of } 





one woman for another.) He paused and approached her ; 
she was on the point of fainting with exertion; this he 
had not perceived before, being busied in the various parts 
he had to recite, but the actress’s distress must have been 
obvious to the Queen and her amiable ladies in waiting; 
who, however, took no notice until the moment we are 
speaking of, when the play was just concluded, and then 








her gracious Majesty quitted the apartment, that the 
“actress might sit down ;’’ she not enduring the idea of 
her being seated in her presence wuder any circumstances. 
This was the conduct of the Queen that the British ladies 
(and mothers especially) were to look up to as a pattern, 
and this was her conduct to that wonderful woman who, 
in comparison to herself, was Olympus to a mole-hill. 

After this period, her benevolent Majesty frequently 
sent for Mrs. Sippons and John Kemble, but they were 
invariably unwell; till, at length, majesty itself learnt to 
take a hint. 

From 1782, Mrs. Sippons remained at Drury-lane, 
under various engagements ; for some seasons at a fixed 
salary, and during others, for a certain sum for every 
night she appeared ; those nights being settled consonant 
with her convenience. The latter arrangement was mede 
in consequence of her extreme ill health, about 1787, and 
the succeeding year. 

In 1803, Mr. Kemble purchased a share in Covent- 
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Garden theatre, and, from that time, our leroine’s ser- 
vices were devoted to that house. 

On the 29th of June, 1812, Mrs. Sippons took leave of 
the profession in Lady Macheth.* Immediately after her 
quitting the stage, at the end of the dreaming scene, the 
whole house rose, and would not suffer the play te pro- 
ceed any farther. The stage-manager addressed the au- 
dience, to know if they would have the play concluded, 
but he was not heard. 

After some time, the curtain again rose, and Mrs, S1p- 
DONS entered, in the dress in which she performed the 
dreaming scene of Lady Macbeth, and delivered an ad- 
dress, At the conclusion, John Kemble entered, took her 
hand, and led her off, amidst a torrent of applause, that 
might, without exaggeration, be termed a tornado of ap- 
probation. 

Mr. Kemble then came forward again, and addressed 
the house, to know if they would hear the remainder of 
the play ? But he was answered by a cry of ‘* We can hear 
no more.”” A majority of seven in ten of the auditors im- 
mediately withdrew, 

Since 1812, Mrs. Sippons has given public readings 
with great eclat and great profit, and has suffered herself 
to be prevailed upon (by the insinuating persuasions of 
Henry Hase, it is said,) to appear again upon the stage, 
on particular occasions. On the 22d of June, 1813, she 
performed Lady Randolph, for the benefit of the Drury- 
Lane Theatrical Fund ; and, since then, she has appeared 
once or twice for her brother’s benefit. 

We had almost forgotten to mention, that a committee 





* Mrs. Pritchard, her great predecessor, also chose this 
part for her farewell in 1768. 
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was formed to request her return to the stage, which she 
refused to do. A contemptible bungling piece of humbug: 

She has given to the world an abridgment of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, for the use of the juvenile branches of fa- 


milies. What an anti-climax to her former great doings ! 


Mrs. Sippons is above the medium height of woman ; 
her features are Romaic, aud powerfully expressive. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s painting of her as the Tragic Muse, 
gives the best idea that can be communicated by the pen- 
cil; but to the expressive power of her countenance, 
neither pen nor pencil can ever do justice. 

The last time she appeared, (as Lady Macheth, we think, 
in 1817,) the loss of teeth rendered her articulation very 
indistinct, and she occasionally whistled, which, as the 
character is not a musical one, was by no means effective.* 

Mrs. Sippons has enjoyed a greater portion of living 
fame, than any man or woman on record, in any nation, 
profession, or station. Garrick, who had the greatest 
fame of any actor whilst living, had to contend against the 
rivalry of Barry and Mossop ; one was thought his superior 
in Othello, the other in Zunga. But who ever dreamt of 
comparing any contemporary with Mrs. Sippons? No one. 
She reigned supreme sovereign of the stage, whilst on it, 
and. the highest praise, since her retirement, that has becn 
accorded to any actress, has been, that ‘‘ she was next 
to Mrs. Sippons.” 

We shall now proceed to a just though strict esti- 
mate of this lady’s talents. In Lady Macbeth, Queen 





* Quin, in his old age, shewed more wisdom than our 
Melpomene; for, in answer to Ryan’s request to play 
Falstaff, be wrote,— By God, iil not whistle Falstaff 
for any body.” 
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Catharine, Margaret of Anjou, Lady Randolph, and Isa- 
bella, we consider her wonderfully great; nay, we can 
say, these performances were perfect. ‘There was no look, 
no action, no tone, but what was all the most fastidious 
critic could desire. Of her Mrs. Beverley and Belvidera, 
we cannot speak in these terns. Mrs. Sropons failed in 
expressions of tenderness ; passion was her empire ; emo- 
tions she could pourtray, but winning softness was not ip 
her composition. 





** Somehow, there was something somewhere wanting, 
As if she rather ordered, than was granting. 
* * * 
Something imperial, or imperious, threw 
A chain o’er all she did. 
« * * 
Her very smile was haughty, tho’ so sweet.” 
* * * 


She possessed sound judgment and strong conception 
Her celebrated delivery of 


*¢ We fail.” Macbeth. 


was in opposition to the opinion of all the actors of that 
day. It had been usual, when Macbeth said, ‘* What if 
we fail?” to reply, “We fail ?’’ as scouting the possibility 
of a failure. But Mrs. Sippons’s reading expressed the 
calm mildness of a mind prepared for the worst; why, 
then, ‘‘ We fail,” and there an end. 

In King Henry the Eighth, the line 


** Lord Cardinal, to you I speak,”’ 


had always been spoken as we have pointed it; but Mrs. 


Sippons employed a liitle sté with admirable 





effect, exclaiming, “‘ Lord Car ch Cardinat 
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Campeius approached her, when she, darting her electric 
looks at Wolsey, exclaimed, *‘ to you I speak.” 

We have said, ‘* winning softness” was not one of Mrs. 
Sippons’s attributes; but though this be the fact, her 
expressions of jilial tenderness (Euphrasia), and mater- 
nal fondness (/sabella), were exquisitely touching. For an 
example of the last, see the scene in The Fatal Marriage, 
where the Count is about taking her child from her arms, 


‘* No, we must never part. ”Tis the last hold 
Of comfort I have left; and when he fails, 
All goes along with him. 

I live but in my child!” 


Beautifully affecting, too, was her scene with Pruli, in 
the last act of Venice Preserved; a scene that the modern 
Belvideras make of but litde importance. It was with 
dafier that Mrs. Sippons failed; her spirit seemed too 
great to be yoked to such a “ promise breaker ;” there 
was about her too much 


** Of the Roman constancy 
She boasted of.’’ 


Whilst saying thus much of the talents of this truly 
** wondrous woman,” candour compels us to add, that ner 
sphere of acting was a confined one. ‘Tragedy was not 
only her forte, but the only line for which she had any 
aptitude. It was the Mediterranean of her mind, whilst 
her comedy was like a small stream, full of bubbles, and 
pursuing its course, without attracting or deserving any 
particular notice. 


Mrs. Sippons has been the mother of three children ; 





one of whom, Mr. Henry Siddons, appeared at Covent- 
Garden, in 1802, in a comedy called Integrity, and after- 
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wards performed Othello, Hotspur, &c. at that theatre — 
He did not inherit his mother’s genius ; his style was cold 
and declamatory, and resembled reciting more than acting. 
He was the author of several dramatic pieces. 

Mrs. Sippens’s character has been represented as not 
peculiarly amiable ; haughty in the theatre, and parsimo- 
nious out of it, she excited no warm feelings in the breasts 
of her brethren of the sock and buskin; and we have, in 
general, heard her name repeated with acrimony, by those 
who have been in the habits of intercourse with her. One 
sin she assuredly has to answer for, i. e. inspiring young 
Betty with the dramatic mania. This victim to exhibitions 
of precocity, imbibed his theatrical propensities from wit- 
nessing the performance of Mrs. Sippons in Livira ( Pi- 
zarro), in 1802, at Belfast. The young Roscius was then 
eleven years old. 

Her present state of health is, we are informed, very 
good, and though now 70 years of age, she is erect, and 
capable of taking pedestrian exercise. She possesses 
some manuscripts and letters connected with the stage that 
are curious and valuable.—Her property will, it is said, at 
her death, go to her nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss, (the son 
of her sister Fanny), and to the children of her brother, 
Charles Kemble. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES. 


THE RETORT COURTEGUS. 
Jo a Provincial Manager, who complained that the vubhe 
dramatic taste was fickle. 


Macready says, ‘‘ No actor here, 
Beyond a season, good is reckon’d.”’ 
It must be so—the reason’s clear, 
With him, no good one stays a second! 


COLONEL BRITON. 


Mrs. Glover, playing at Carlisle, was, as Violuite, 
attendance at the wiug, for the succeeding second scene 
of the fifth act (The Wonder.) Suddenly she burst into 
a violent peal of laughter, echoed by the audience, to the 
utter dismay of the gallant Colonel Briton, who had just 
gaily acquainted Don Felix with the progress of his amour, 
in these words—‘‘ Then, sir, from another door issued 
forth a lady armed at both ends.’’ The unfortunate 
Thespian was quite unconscious that he had varied the 
text from eyes to ends. 


The first woman who appeared on an English stage, was 
a Mrs. Coleman, who represented /unthe, in D’Avenant’s 
Siege of Rhodes, in 1656. 
























































NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ 


If H. N. is fool enough to write nonsense, he ought at 
least to be honest enough to pay the postage of his letters, 
and not direct them privatelv to our Publisher, to ensure 
their reception. 


Mr. Nester is respectfully informed, that it is highly 
probane, though not absolutely certain, that the bio- 
graphy he mentions may be inserted. 


X. Y. Z. has our thanks; we were aware of the facts 
he mentioned, but still esteem his favour. We shall at- 
tack the reptile he alludes to in another way. 


KEAN AND THE TIMES! 


Why The Times are so hard, may now plainly be seen, 
For the times must be ard, when they cannot be keen. 
TRIPTOLEMUS. 


Gceasioned by observing the lack of an efficient substitute 
for Mrs. SPARKS. 


Oh, Drury! an untoward tate 

Thy dull existence marks ; 
You Jost, iong since, your brilliant Rae, 

And now you've lust your Sparks. 
TRIPTOLEMUS. 
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